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Experience Activity Package , drawn up prior to the internship, by the 
school supervisor after interviewing CVC staff. It was observed, 
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In formal educative settings,, the curriculum divides; the 
codified, schooi-bound knowledge of a culture into sections 
that are organized according to certain principles. Educators 
believe that sound educational philosophy based on knowledge 
of human development (Tyler> 1949) and the logic of the dis- 
cipline and its internal organization (Phenix, 1964) lies 
at the base of these organizing principles. The principles 
operate through the entire spectrum of curriculum organization 
from the divisions among disciplines through courses at various 
grade levels to units and lessons within a given course. In 
internships, there are organizing principles of curriculum at 
work also, similar in some ways and different in others from 
the traditional principles. The organizing principles that 
create the curriculum in an internship are the subject of this 
paper. * 

An intensive case study was conducted in an internship 
of an alternative high school. The observations and inter- 
views were designed to provide information about the naturally 
occurring curriculum at the site. From the analysis of the 
data, I proposed a reconceptuaiization of curriculum that would 
be appropriate to the unique conditions of internships, that 
both reflected the natural forces at work in the creation of 
the intern's' experience and might aid the sponsoring institu- 
tion in structuring that experience. In reference to the in- 
ternship, curricul'Um was redefined in broad terms to include 
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the plans for^ actions in and outcomes of all the intern's ex- 
periences (Tipper, 1982) . 

In this paper, the natural forces that were observed to 
influence the internship action are analyzed in terms of two 
categories: princi.ples and factors. Principles are rules of 
action; they ar^ constant conditions governing what goes on. 
Factors are elements that contribute to the total internship 
situation; they are occasional parts of the whole picture. 

Research Design 
The internship site which was studied for this research 
was part of an alternative school program in a large city. 
The School for External Learning (SEL) places its students in 
community sponsored "resources" for which they are granted 
-academic credit. The school supervises the axperiences with 
Resource Coordinators (RC) who establish, monitor, and evaluate 
the resources, and with Student Advisors (SA) who counsel the 
students about personal -and resource problems. The person who 
supervises the intern at the resource site is called the Re- 
source . Person (RP) . Thir> research was primarily concerned with 
the process of creating and adapting curriculum that was nego- 
tiated between the .coiranunity Resource Person (RP) , the Resource 
Coordinator (RC) , and the SEL student. 

site Selection 

i, attended meetings between prospective RP ' s and an RC 
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from SEL. From five of these possible new resources, a site 
was chosen for the case study based on the following criteria: 
ho existing training program, cooperation of all actors, hours 
and days of student participation during which I could be pre- 
sent, and a nineteen week term. The eommunity Video Center 
(CVC) , a non-profit organization which offers video instruc- 
tion and services 'to the community, was select-ed. 

Pacta CoHfctiom _ • ^ ^ 

Prior to the student's participation, I collected the 

following data: observations from the first meeting between 
the RP and the RG; formal interviews with the student, the RP, 
and the RC; observations from the initial^tnterview between 
the student and the RP; and documents liK:e the Learning Ex- 
perience Activity Package (LEAP) , which is the formal curricu- 
lar document for the resource, the student journal, visit re- 
ports, and catalogue entries. 

Throughout the student's internship, i was present as a 
participant observer (with more of a tendency toward observa- 
tion than participation) for at least one visit of approxi- 
mately two hours per week and occasionally for two visits per 
week. Contact with the RC was maintained through weekly 
phone calls and visits to SEL. Ail observations were recorded 
immediately after the visits, informal interviews, or telephone 
calls in the form of traditional anthropological field notes 
(Schatzman & Strauss, 1973) . Formal interviews were tape re- 
corded and transcribed later. 
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After nineteen weeks of participation at CVC, the student 
concluded her internship. At that time, I conducted formal 
interviews with the student, the RP, and the RC . All products 
of the student's actions were reviewed, as were the student's 
journal and the evaluation documents completed by both the 

student and the RP . \ 

] 

Community Video Center 
The following description of the Community Video Center 
(CVC) will serve as background for the analyris of curriculum 
to follow. The names of all people and places have been 
changed. 

-Mission 

Community Video Center is a non-profit organization dedi- 
cated to the support and advancement of video, particularly 
documentary work. There are two components of the Center's 
mission: video production and community service through video. 
The documentaries that have been made by the Center's staff 
are often radical in their politics and in their video style. 
Therefore, the mission of the Center extends beyond the pro- 
motion of video to the promotion of certain political and 
social ideologies through the medium of video. tapes. 

Personnel 

The Center" has two direcliors, Allen and Tai; they are the 
original founders of CVC. When ^"Beverly, the student, first /' 



came to the Center, there were five full-time staff. Rita, 
.Beverly's official supervisor (RP) , was the office manager. 
Two and a half months into Beverly ' s internship, CVC hired 
Chris to be the full-time office manager; that is his only 
job. Each of the other staff people takes one day of office 
work during the week and spends the other four days working 
on individual video projects. 

Space 

CVC is housed in an old fifehouse. The spacious environ- 
ment allows people to spread out with their projects into 
different sections of the building and to work relatively 
undisturbed. Beverly spent most of her time in the office. 

Atmosphere 

The first time I visited CVC, Rita wore cut-off denims; 
Tai's daughter played on the floor, her toys spread all over; 
a radio was tuned to a rock station. This first scene was 
typical, but despite the low-key atmosphere, CVC is nonetheless 
professional in feel. The staff all take their work very 
seriously and expect high quality performance from themselves 
and each other. The place is very busy, not chaotic, but con- 
stantly buzzing with a variety of activities. 

The Student 

Beverly was riew to SEL. She entered as a junior after 
nearly fluhkihg out of a Catholic girls' school because she 



frequently "cut" her clashes. Her goal for her internship at • 
CVC was to "go all the time and not mess up." This was 
Beverly's last chance to make it in high school. 

Beverly worked three :days a week at a clothing store; 
CVC was her only internship. Throughout the four months o£ 
her internship, Beverly had the conflicts not only of her other 
work, but also of her ill health. She had coughs, colds, and 
a pulled muscle in her leg. 

The Experience 

Beverly began her internship September 22, 1980, and 
ended on January 15, 19 81. During that period, she attended 
CVC from 10:00 to 5:00 on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Ex- 
ceptions occurred when she called in sick (approximately 5 
times), left early (approximately 10 times)/ went out of ' 
town (two weeks) , or negotiated new hours (two weekends 
during .the video festival) . Most of the time, Beverly was 
present on the designated days for the proper amount of time. 

At the beginning of her internship, Beverly was kept busy 
with office work even though she had stressed her interest in 
learning to make video tapes. However, she claimed not to 
mind the office work she was doing and said she would have to 
learn how to use the equipment before she could get into the 
video work. In addition to her office work, she also took CVC ' 
introductory video classes. Within the first month, Beverly ; 
began to express some dissatisfaction with the amount of office 
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work she was doing in comparison to video work, and she con- 
sidered dropping the internship after the first eight week 
term. She complained to her advisor, and within a very short 
time^ Rita had assigned her to do ^a "shoot" for the Center. 
After this first independent video work, she received compli- 
ments from the staff on her video and she decided to stay. 
Beverly did only one more "shoot" during her internship. 

From the beginning of the experience /' Beverly talked of 
doing a video project on her own. She planned a publicity 
tape for a band she knew. While the video festival was on, . 
she wanted to do a tape about rape victims. However, at no 
time during the four months at CVC did Beverly do any video 
work on her own, except for the two "shoots" that were assigned 
to her . 

The preceding section has described an overview of what 
happened without paying attention to either the causes or the 
consequences of any actions. The f oilowin<j ^^ections will 
identify the principles and factors that created the internship 
experience. 

Principles That Shape internship Action 
The rules of action that were found constantly to govern 
the action, in the internship are called principles. The two 
principles of exchange and role will be described and analyzed 
in the following section. 
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Exchange ' ' .. 

Of the principles and factors that create the curriculiom 
in the internship setting, the most consistent, powerful and 
pervasive is the exchange. The exchange between the student 
who will work at the site without pay and the resource people 
at the site who will grant credit and provide other pay-offs 
is foundational to the entire experience. The nature of the 
work and the pay-offs is negotiated throughout the internship. 

That this exchange is part of everyone's understanding 
of the arrangement is evident in both talk and actions. Don, 
the RC, said of the^ internshd.p at CVC, "A little office work 
is okay in exchange for other more interesting involvements-" 

One of the staff of CVC advised Don that the intern should be 

___ _ _ ^ \ _ _ _ ' " 

placed for as long as possible because, "There 's^: a lot of in- 
put at the beginning and the returns come at the end. If the 
student isn't here for a long time, then it's not worth the 
effort." And while Beverly, the intern, was unsure of the 
terms of the exchange at the beginning of her experience^ she 
understood them only too well by the end: Interviewer: "Some 
people talk abi)ut the kind of 'learning thkt goes on in a school 
like SEL as a trade-off. Do you see it that way?" Beverly: 
"Yeah, definitely. I learn how to use video and in return I 
did more than enough office work for them." 

There are three aspects of the exchange which, can be or- 
ganized into continua. At CVC, the curriculvun was determined 
by the site's struggle to keep ahead in the arrangement. These 
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three coritinua of the principle of exchange can be called 
maximum use/mimimum . use > low risk/high risk^ and independence/ 
dependence (c.f. Lave, 1981). 

Maximum Use/Mimimum Use . The resource tries to have the 
intern doing work to fill the resource's needs, to get the 
maximum use of the intern. In schools^ students' capabilities 
are to be valued and encouraged for their own sake. However, 
at CVC , Beverly's abilities were valuable only in as much as 
they served a need of the jorganization . "One evening after- 
Beverly's day. at CVC was over, she said to me, "i refuse to 
just do office work cause they're using me; it's free labor. 
If I sit and just do office work, it's fine with them, but I 
feel like it's |got to be| an even exchange." 

Low Risk/High Risk . The tasks to which an intern is as- 
signed are determined not o^ly by what the resource needs, but 
also by what the intern is deemed able to do^with minimal risk 
to the functioning of the resource. Low risk activities were 
especially prevalent during the first month of the internship. 

The level of risk of any given task at CVC was deter- 
mined by contact with the public or contact with video equip- 
ment. Three weeks into the internship, Beverly said*to me, 

"They told me I could start using the equipment any time, but 

_ _ _ V " ■ 

I guess I should wait until I'm finished ail the classes." 

She had intei-nalized the Importance, the level of risk in- 
volved in her use of the equipment. Contact with the public, 
was high risk because consequences of any action would be 



visible to the community at large and not simply confined to 
the office. Especially at the beginning of the internship, 
Beverly's contact with the public was screeined by another 
staff member who would, for example, answer the phone and 
then hand it to Beverly if she could handle it. 

Independence/Dependence . The third contjlfV^uum in the 
exchangie is independence to dependence. Beverly was almost 
always given tasks to perform which she could do alone. It 
was desitable to have her working on jobs that required mini- 
mal supervise Dh or assistance, because then all the staff were 
free to work on whatever was important to them. Of the 81 
tasks Beverly was observed or reported doing, all but 14 were 
done independently . 

Role^ . ■ ; 

The principle of role refers to the part the intern plays 
within the social and organizational context of the resource. 
Role is not static like a job title, rather it is continually 
negotiated between the actors in the situation. NThe following 
section will identify the varying degrees \ahd means by which 
action was determined by role in this internship. 

Appendage/Individual . Many dccurrances at the Center 
established Beverly as a possession or appendage of some staff 
member rather than a person ,in her own right. The messages 
were subtle, but pervasive and powerful. 

Rather than consulting Beverly about her pfeferehees for 



her own actions, staff members passed her back and forth. As 
soon as Beverly had finished typing a letter for Rita, Gilda 
asked Rita, "Can I take her now?" to which Rita said, "Fine." 

Eninping/Promoting , Bever-ly ' s position of lowest person 
on the totem pole was established by a routine biamping pro- 
cedure. This bumping was observed in diffei^ent ^situations: 
Beverly was present and available to do a task but tlae task 
was given to another staff person, --^r Beverly was present and 
available to do a task, but she was assigned to a lower level 
task instead. Instances from the video festival follow. 

'Gilda*^had been having trouble , with the tapes. Beverly 
had offered a suggestion which Gilda ignored; so Beverly 
walked off, checked the coffee and talked to me. Shortly 
after Beverly made her suggestion, Allen, the director, came 
in. Gilda immediately called to him for help with the tape; 
Allen sent Beverly into the office to give a message to some- 
one on the phone , 

Giida was organizing the audience to take their seats 
and get quiet for the start of the viewing. She sent Beverly 
to get head cleaner because the heads on the tape player were 
dirty. Gilda began to introduce the tapes. Beverly returned 
with the hiad cleaner; Gilda took it from fier and sent her off 
to "see if there's anyone else who's here, cause we're starting 
Then Gilda cleaned the headi herself while the audience waited. 

in the first event, Beverly had told Gilda that she-had 
a way of solving the problem with the tapes, thereby announcing 



Her competence in dealing with the task. In the second case, 
Gilda herself had taught Beverly how to clean the heads and 
had seen her do it. Therefore, in both instances, Gilda knew 
that Beverly was competent in a task related to the Vx^leo 
equipment. However, rather than allow Beverly to display that 
competence, especially before her audience, Gilda assigned 
Beverly to lower level, non-video tasks. The hierarchy of 
roles prevailed over competence. 

In: addition to the forces that were present in the context 
of eve, Beverly *s character contributed to the creation of the 
hierarchy. She accepted the staff ' s definition s of her role. 
When I asked how she decided whether or not to help a visitor 
with equipment, Beverly said, "If nobody else is going to ask, 
then I will. Like if I see that everyone else is occupied, 

I'll help the person." 

_ _ ___ _ .%* " 

Put-Down/Leg-Up . The following events can be understood 

as moves in a complex game not only to establish and maintain 
a low-level rol^ for Beverly, but also to render her powerless 
to do anything about it. Though this description sounds in- 
sidious, most of the put-downs were uttered with a seeming in- 
nocence and one has to believe that the staff at CVC were good 
intentioned and unmalicious. 

Teaching automatically established a superordinate/subor- 
dinate relationship and sometimes ignored Beverly's knowledge, 
thereby rendering her insignificant as a source of information 

_ . . . _ . . . . . jr]^ ^ _. . . ..... 

or opinion. Twice a staff member instructed Beverly in some- 

i 
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thing she already knew how to do. For example, toward the end 
of the internship, after Beverly had given out equipment many 
times, Chris was leaving the office and Beverly was signing 
but a portapac. Chris called, "Beverly, when they take the 
equipment out, be sure you write the number down." Then he 
left. 

Beverly also was given subtle mes^sages about the relative 
unimportance of the work she did. For example, Beverly asked 
Ginger where the book in which she had entered the petty cash 
record should go. Ginger replied, "Don't know. I don't have 
anything to do with that. There are som^hings I don't want 
to know." Beverly's tasks were the ones the others did not 
want to know, or do. 

The preceding analysis of the exchange and role principles 
and the location of the CVC internship on the cohtinuS that 
define those principles is not meant to be an indictment of 
internship experiences. In fact, despite the low level. of 
Beverly's participation at. CVC, there was much about her in- 
ternship that was positive. The purpose of this analysis is 
to identify the forces that shape the experience so that they 
can be both tapped and structured for greater learning for the 
intern and greater rewards for the site. 

Factors That Shape Internship Action 
in addition to the principles that constantly governed 
the conditions of the internship, there were also more transi- 
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tory factors that influenced the experience from time to time... 

Factors internal to CVC include the following: atmosphere, 

customary practice, ongoing demands, and serendipity; the 

external factors include market, student, and school. 

Atmosphere . The directors of CVC, Allen and Tai, live 

at the Center. Other staff members, when they are not taping 

oh location, spend many evening and weekend hours either at 

the Center or involved with a Center-related or sponsored 

event. This situation required that CVC staff be so dedicated 

that they want to eat, sleep, and breathe video, and it 

created a feeling of family intimacy among the staff which 

built them into a very strong, self-contained group. Beverly 

was not expected to be as passionately involved as the. rest of 

the staffs She was there to perform office duties for which 

one only had to be punctual, cooperative, and nice (Rita told 

Don she was "very happy with Beverly because she's on time,^< 

_ . . ^ f 

she does what she's told, and she's a pleasant and likable 

person") , not dedicated. 

Besides just being an outsider to "the family," Beverly 

was different in another respect. Rita described the cultural 

difference between Beverly and the rest of the staff in\tLhe 

final interview, "The way she dresses, you know, she's I'ike, 

punk. And, you can see none of us are really like that/." In 

my final interview with Beveirly, she noted the differences as 

well, "They were too different from me. Every one of them is 

in a different world . . . They were just the young, single, 



woman-on-the-go, 1980 's superwbman. I'm an achiever, but I'm 
not like that." Although Beverly was excluded ^ frort^^ the 
nucleus of the evC staff/ she was .affected by their values. 
She was pr'ompF^an;^ perf ectionistic about her work, qualities 
she di/d not exhibit^ as much in school or in her other job. 

^_ _ _____ _ . ■•; . . ___ 

While (^Beverly attributed her difficulty in communicating with 
the st^ff to their differences in culture, she also acknowledged 
that some ^i^Tie-f^ost important learnings at CVC occurred be- 
cause"" of the Center ' s radical politics. During the final in- 
terview, Beverly mentioned, "I just got more and more involved 
with community things definitely. I became aware of :SO many 
things, crucial issues that I didn't' even know existed." / 

Customary Practioe^ in the case of 'Rita and the other 
staff at CVC, their images about what an internship should be 
constituted one of the structuring factors of Beverly's in- 
ternship: customary practice. Beverly also compiared her ex- 
perience at eve to what s|ie inferred to be customary practice 
there or at a similar place. For example, Beverly identified: 
her work with that typically done by a secretary. Wlien asked 
how she felt, after her first day at CVC, Beverly said, "I've 
never had a job like I'm doing here. I feel like a secretary 
which is weird for someone my age to be a secretary in an^ 

office . " y ' 

While I never saw customary practice axplicitely invoked 
as a reason for doing or not doing a certain task, I suspect 
that the knowledge of what a secretary/office worker usually 
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d±d, or should have dbne> wac a subtle determinant of the 
kinds of jobs to which Beverly was assigned. 

Ongoing Demands , There was no more important factor ih 
the creation of the curriculum at CVC than- the ongoing minute- 
td-minute and day-to-day demands of maintaining the organi- 
zation. The greatest factor in determining what Beverly 
would^o, what knowledge she would be taught, what event she 
would be included in, was w- hat n eeded-to -ine done . Beverly 
was placed at CVC as a student, but she was there to serve 
the nee^ of CVC. Consequently what she learned was always 
at least partially tied to what CVC needed her to learn to do. 

The fact that the staff at CVC saw Beverly's purpose as 
serving their ongoing needs was reiterated in words and under- 
■ scored in actions. Consider the following statement of Rita's 
"Everyone here just considered her our assistant and whatever 
we needed, you know, people just asked her." The needs the 
staff expected Beverly to meet were not long range or complex, 
but were simply the moment-to-moment daily requirements of 
running an office. Rita saw her role and that of other staff 
as managers^ supervisors who would be sure that Beverly would 
..'be 'kept busy: "Whoever 's in the office knows what has to be 

done and will be giving the student the assignment for the day 

. _ ... : .... ' . 

Another indication ' that Beverly was seen prxmarxly as 

someone to meet CVC"s needs was the absence of any orientation 

or explanation as to what people were doing and why. On her 

\- - ■ 

\ first day, Beverly was simply assimil^ed into the operation 
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by having her perform a series of simple tasks in the flow of 
the day's work. Tasks seemed to be assigned on the basis of 
skills she was assumed to possess and competence that she 
demonstrated through her performance. For example, when • 
Beverly arrived on the morning of her first day^ Rita immediately 
put her to work typing envelopes for a mailing; Rita had^ ascer- 
tained in her interview that Beverly had taken typing in school. 
Subsequent tasks included putting notices from the day's mail 

- - - " - - --- ----- \ 

on the builetin board, replacing tapes on the shelves of the \^ 

video library, and covering a mistake on over 100 cards for 

the computerized mailing list. After lunch, Giida asked that 

Beverly help her with her work for the video . festival . The 

help involved ^oing out for Gilda's lunch, watching some tapes 

while they ate, typing up a budget form, and making phone calls. 

The staff assumed that Beverly would be able tO: complete each 

_i_ ' _ - - - . _ - _ 

task with little instruction in either skills or procedures. 
However, there was gradual progression in level of tasks from 
office to video-related, and from purely internal relations to 
involving -some contact with people outside the Center. While 
ongoing demands determined the tasks wh^ch Beverly might be . 
asked to perform/, her competence in performing simple tasks 
also allowed her access to slightly more complex and more high 
risk tasks. 

Serendipity > We have seen from the preceding secrtion 

\- • 

that much of what became available for Beverly to do happened 

By dhahce. By? rights, all might be called serendipitous 
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events when they have positive, outcome^. However, the term 
ser^ndipx-tg as it is used here refers to specific occurrances 
that do not necessarily require the student's engagement / but 
that she might pick up and learn from. Moore (19 81) has 
referred to this phenomenon as "being there." 

It is much easier to identify serendipitous occurrances. 
than it is to specify what the student might learn from them. 
We only can cite several examples and speculate that, in some 
instances, the student probably learned something. 

Video projects abounded. In one afternoon, Loretta and 
Juan were editing their tape; Tai and Ginger were working with 
the computer editing machine on an old CVC tape; three woman 
who were using the Center were viewing their rough tape and; 
making cominents about the cai^eta work. In each of these cases, 
not only was a process occurring from which Beverly could have 
learned video skills by observing, but each tape was about 
something. On that day, Beverly could have learned about Cuba 
after the revolution, gang warfare, or a young womkn ' s struggle 
to keep her family together despite extreme poverty. 

Lessons were there to be learned. Allen had a phone con- 
versation in which he related the following story: "I just 

\ ■ _ ______ ._.'__" _ . ____..__■: _■__ 

joined AFTRA and I can't believe I waited so long. The dues ' 

\ _ ... ...... .. ■ ..../ 

are\low and someone just called me the other day with a job 

where they said they'd pay X and I said, I belong, to 

AFTRA and I can't take the job unless you p ' and they said, 

'Well, surel'" Beverly could have learned abou the benefits 

. '2{j 



of belonging to a union if she had been listening to this con^ 
versatibn. Many/ other instances of the same kind could be 
cited when potentially useful information was available to 
Beverly. 

Market . Mkrket factors are conditions affecting the in- 
ternship curriculum over which no one inside the internship 
experience has any control. At CVC, they, carne in two forms: 
phone calls and visitors. ^ 

Phone calls included anything from a wrong nximber to a 
request for a "shoot." Beverly stressed the importance of 
the phone call in our final interview: "If you're the person 
who takes the call, if you answer the phone, then you get first 
pick at anything." To some degree, access to externally pre- 
sented tasks came through first knowledge of them. Access to 
phone calls not only provided some claim to outside assign-, 
ments, it also allowed* the intern to seek' information that she 
would not otherwise require. Beverly found out a great deal 
about the operations at CVC by having to answer the questions 
of callers. 

One of the qualities of market factors that distinguishes 
them from internal factors is that they always take precedence.' 
. Market demands are met before internal demands. This rule also 
holds with respect to student factors. 

.Student. Some of the curriculum at CVC was determined by- 
external factors lodged in the student. The degree of influence 
that any student has on her own experience can vary widely. 



Beverly was sometimes absent and she had serious demands^ in 
her own life that often took precedence oyer her work at CVC, 
but she was usually quite passive , content to let the flow of 
the experience wash over her in whatever way it happened. 

Beverly tended to acquiesce to the situation. It is in- 
teresting that Rita complimented Beverly, on her "initiative," 
a quality attributed to her because of her willingness to get 
started on her own with tasks she knew she had to do. On the 
other hand/ Don criticised Beverly for her lack of "initiative. 
He felt, "She needs to learn to push herself a little more^; " 
When I asked Beverly how she couid have made GVG better, she 
said, "I could have/if I could have dealt with situations 
they put me in better, and stood up for my rights, they would 
have felt more pressure to give me more interesting jobs." 
Even in her description of how she should have acted, Beverly 
stlii conceived of the power as being in the hands of the CVC 

staff: "dealt with situations they put me in better" and 

... l._ " 

"pressure to give me more interesting jobs." Beverly's lack 
of assertiveness affected what she did and what knowledge and 
skills she aqq'uired. 

School . The school factors that shaped the curriculum 
at CVC .were not as powerful as the other internal or external 
factors, but they are important to examine as instances of 
explicit curriculum making. ■ ' : • 

The school atteimpi.s_±6 maintain some control over„_the — i™. 
internship experience throug-h several mechanisms: attendance 
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checks, the formal curriculum (the LEAP), site visits, seminars, 
arid evaluation forms. However, the unique aspect to the school 
as an external f actpr -^.n/ the creation of theNcurriculxM a^t -the. 
site is that it, unlike market or student factors, does not 
take precedence over internal^vfactors . Often the effects of 
the school's efforts at e6ntroi kre difficult to identify or: 
assess, but some instances follow. 

The LEAP. The Learning Experience Activity Package is 
the fofmai, written curriculum for the interriship at CyC; it 
states goals for the student and specifies aci^ivities to be 
completed by the, _.studeht . It was drawn up by Dbn, the Re- 
source Coordinator; after his initial visit with Rita. While 
the LEAP was frequently invoked in the initial intefyiews 
with Don and Beverly (it was foundational to their pi^iis) , it 
rarely was used as a reason for doing pr. not doing somettiing 
at CVC. Daily plans and activities were directed by principles 
and factors described above and hot by a formal statement^ v 
such as the LEAP. ''; 

Seminar^'" The formal seminar at SEL involves a small 
group' of- -students--^ with their advisor;, 

they discuss school business and internship activities or" 
problems. From the beginning of 'the internship, these en- 
counters overpowered any other attempts at control of the in- 
ternship experience in terms of their observable effects. 

Beverly often spoke of -what-=she-ought: to: do at CVC oh-- 
the basis of her conversations with her advisor, Maggie, or 



v/ith Don. She quoted admonitions of Maggie's, *'i talked with 
Maggie in seminar about getting more involved with 'the equip- 
ment and she told me that I have to speak up about starting 
my own project. I know It's up to me." While Beverly's com- 
plaints to Maggie usually resulted in advice that was meant to 
empower Beverly with some sense of how to control the situa- 
tion to her own advantage, talks with Don usually resulted in 
his taking some action on Beverly's behalf: "Every time I . 
went and complained to Don about it, Don did something and 
told them." Although talks with Maggie and Don appeared more 
in Beverly's talk than any other school influence, they had 
only a slight effect on what actually occurred during Beverly's 
internship. 

Conclusion 

in summary, the case study of an internship in a Community 
Video Center revealed strong forces that determined the curri- 
culum of the student's experience. i defined curriculum as the 
plans for, actions, .and outcomes pf experience. This paper ^ 
foVused on the principles and factors that dei^^ermined the ac- 
tionV The exchange and role principles defined the intern's 
degreevand kind of participati'on at the site along a variety 
of conti>nua. While the particular student in the case study 
genera lly^experlenced the lower ends of - the continua, the 
possibilityx for higher level participation exists. Factors 

\ . . ~^c^''"'* - ■ ■ ■ - -- - 

were identified whicli'^mky -^explain some of the causes of the 

\ 



intern's part in the exchange' and her role. Of particular in 
terest to school supervisors of internships may be -the very 
strong influence of the ongoing demands of ' the workplace es- 
pecially relative to any formal curriculum designed by the 
school. 

Perhaps it is irreverent to attempt to locate the curri- 
culum of .an experience ^ to try to fit the dynamic, evanescent 
moments of learning into static, permanent categories. How- 
ever, for those of us who see both the pov/er' and the further 
potential of internship experiences and desire both to defend 
and improve them, it is crucial that we have a common language 
and , conceptual framework . 

The principles and factors which have been briefly des- 
cribed in this paper were derived from a close examination of 
one internship site. However, observation and experience 
suggest that they are not unique. I hope the knowledge pre- 
sented here about the natural influences on curriculum in an 
internship setting will aid Educators in their efforts to 
shape the curricula of future internships. 
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